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EPISTEMOLOGY AND ETHICAL METHOD. 1 

TT is the purpose of this paper to consider in a very summary 
-*• manner one aspect of the connection between epistemology 
and ethical method. 

In recent years much stress has been laid upon the necessity 
of a complete separation between ethics and metaphysics. From 
many different quarters has come the insistence that the phe- 
nomena of ethical science are not to be prejudged by any meta- 
physical bias, but must be subjected to the same mode of 
treatment that is applicable to the data of all the natural sciences. 
The psychological facts of the moral consciousness and the 
historical growth of moral practices are to be simply and scien- 
tifically traced and described, and no tincture of metaphysical 
notions regarding the nature of the self and man's place in the 
cosmos is to adulterate our pure and empirical narrative of the 
facts. Consequently, it is urged, ethics is to be viewed and 
treated as an empirical science, bearing the same relations to 
metaphysics as physics or any other natural science sustains. 
Moreover, since epistemological theory is such a vital part of 
any metaphysics, the demand for the separation of ethics easily 
lends itself to the view that a natural scientific account of the 
moral consciousness and life involves no epistemological presup- 
positions other than the capability of the human mind to tell the 
plain tale of its own experience. Ethics is thus to be saved from 
being vitiated by epistemological as well as by metaphysical pre- 
sumptions. 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, April I, 1902. 
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Now, whatever historical justification there may be for such 
declaration of the independence of ethics from metaphysics, it 
can safely be asserted of the present time at least that no one is 
interested in maintaining that ethics is to be looked upon as an 
entirely derivative science, whose principles are to be a priori 
deduced from some formal metaphysical principle. And, further, 
it is a present-day truism that all knowledge is ' empirical,' in the 
sense of being concerned in the last resort with the description of 
matters of fact or experience. But in unhesitatingly adopting 
such a position, we may be led to suppose the divorce between 
ethics and metaphysics an absolute one, and to overlook the very 
essential influence that certain ultimate metaphysical notions exer- 
cise upon our theories of morality. For example, it is one of the 
tasks of metaphysics to ascertain the ontologic significance of 
human personality and its relation to the universe at large. And 
upon our attitude towards this question must depend the terms 
and categories in which the ' facts ' of morality are construed. 

Those who emphasize the need of a pure empirical account do 
not seem to be fully conscious of the truth that their own theo- 
ries presuppose a more or less definite metaphysical conception 
of the self, and a more or less determinate epistemological view 
of the knowing processes. If one's metaphysics leads to a view 
of man simply as one object among other objects, and of the self 
as the mere result of psychological and biological processes, then 
the naturalistic categories that are applicable to all natural science 
will be considered as adequate also for the description of moral 
phenomena. But the very same facts of experience must neces- 
sarily be otherwise described, if one entertains a radically differ- 
ent conception of the self. And our description will be an 
equally faithful empirical account. Naturally, if we regard the 
self as a mere aggregate of " various cravings for satisfaction of 
various kinds," as a mere sum-total of psychological processes, 
our ethical method is predetermined. But it does not seem ex- 
travagant to assert that such a notion of the self is no less meta- 
physical and no more empirical than many another rival view, 
inasmuch as it is not clear that an examination of experienced 
facts forces upon us the notion of the self as an aggregate. Such 
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a presupposition is just as much or just as little ' speculative ' as 
any other metaphysical postulate, and is not to be enforced upon 
us by the magic word ' empirical.' 

In fact, it would seem that the demand for the independence 
of ethical science is based upon a more ulterior ground than 
appears upon the surface, and implies something more than the 
proper insistence that the data of every science shall be treated 
by themselves and for their own sake, without regard to further 
theoretical considerations. And this ground and implication are 
to be discovered, it seems to me, in the general epistemological 
foundation which supports that type of ethical theory to which 
allusion is made, and which as such preestablishes our mode of 
reviewing the facts of morality. The underlying epistemology 
seems to look upon the knowing process as dualistic, and to 
assume the existence of facts that can be found, ordered, and 
described, without suffering symbolic transformation or undergo- 
ing supplementation on the part of the mind itself. Such a posi- 
tion seems to take it for granted that there are certain facts, which, 
so long as we do not transcend actual experience, admit of only 
one description. The assumption is that so long as we employ the 
categories of empirical description, the resulting account of the 
facts is valid ; whereas any further activity of the mind simply 
predicates ideal contents, which result in speculative symbolism 
and may or may not be true of the real facts. A recent writer, 
who represents in ethical theory the tendency referred to, has said 
that the premises of his method of treating moral phenomena are 
" that whatever is real must be in the last resort reducible to some 
fact or facts which fall within an actual experience," and the pur- 
port of his discussion he therefore declares to be " the elimination 
from our concepts of validity and obligation of the symbolic ele- 
ments which in common usage they include, and the definition of 
them as far as possible in terms of pure experience." x Conse- 
quently, in order to discover the pure facts of actual experience, he 
examines primitive moral practices, sketches their evolution, and 
investigates the simplest and most rudimentary psychological 
forms in which the distinctively moral sentiments can be detected. 
1 A. E. Taylor, The Problem of Conduct, p. 366. 
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Epistemologically, this would seem to imply that our primary 
experiences somehow bring us face to face with reality, and that 
all further elaboration on the part of thought means the addition 
of mental predicates and the erection of an ideal system for 
which we have no guarantee of real validity. On these premises, 
the standard — indeed all that we can know to be authoritatively 
true — of reality must lie in that which was the beginning of 
knowledge. It does not appear to be of fundamental theoret- 
ical concern, from this special point of view, what name we may 
employ to indicate the primary reaction of consciousness on its 
content — whether we call it a 'given sensation,' or an act of 
' simple apprehension,' or a fact of ' pure experience,' or whether 
we use some other equivalent term. The postulate involved is 
that in the simplest experience, rather than in the more complex, 
we are, as it were, in more direct contact with reality. Hence we 
may be said to have two kinds of knowledge, since the knowl- 
edge which issues from thought supplementation can only classify 
under its own symbols and abstract terms the realities or facts 
given in another kind of knowledge resulting from pure exper- 
iencing. Starting thus with a dualistic view of the knowing pro- 
cesses, verification is made to consist in a comparison of our in- 
terpretation with the facts of the simplest experience, since to 
ascertain the facts we must be sent to the primary data and trace 
all the more complex phenomena back to the pure experiences, 
which, as ' actual ' rather than ' symbolic,' must be the source of 
validity. 

The procedure of ethical science, when based upon this gen- 
eral epistemological point of view, naturally seems inevitable. 
Ultimately, we are confined to a strict psychological account of the 
genesis of moral approbation and disapprobation, and to an ex- 
position of the transitions which the moral consciousness and 
conduct have undergone. With a psychological description is 
usually interwoven also some biological explanation. Naturally, 
emphasis is laid upon the changing character of moral manifestation, 
particular virtues and their transmutations are subjected to minute 
analyses, and the relativity of moral obligation is an unavoidable 
conclusion. Absoluteness of moral distinctions is not discover- 
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able in the rudimentary form of moral consciousness, is not a fact 
of pure experience, and therefore is a symbolic supplementation. 

Now the point that I wish to note is, that this mode of ap- 
proaching the problem of moral conduct is just as essentially 
founded upon epistemological presuppositions as any other 
method of dealing with moral phenomena ; that it assumes a sys- 
tem of epistemology, more or less definite in its main outlines, 
and cannot therefore claim assent on the ground that it alone re- 
mains loyal to experience, and that it alone describes the actual 
facts. The premises upon which the procedure is based predefine 
the nature of a so-called fact, preclude from the realm of fact 
many of the elements that go to make up the complex structure 
of human knowledge, and predetermine the source of validity and 
truth. What facts are, and hence the description of facts and the 
estimation of their significance, are essentially affected by the 
epistemological basis. The adequacy of the view must be ad-^ 
judged by the adequacy of the epistemological presuppositions, and 
the method of treatment cannot lay any special claim to the ad- 
vantage that it alone is true for concrete reality and actual experi- 
ence. 

If one starts out with an opposed view of the knowing process, 
the facts are thrown into a different light, and the description of 
them receives a different significance, while equal fidelity to ex- 
perience is maintained. If we suppose, with Bosanquet, for 
example, that consciousness takes the form of judgment, if our 
epistemology leads us to insist that the processes of knowledge 
are all the same in character, that judgment is the primary act 
of consciousness, that the so-called facts of experience are not 
given or apprehended in any unique way, but that, in so far as 
they are constituents of our experience, they are already related 
and interpreted by the activity of the mind, then there seems to 
be no reason for asserting that the later and more complex judg^ 
ments are ' symbolic,' and the original ones true of actual experi- 
ence. The very notion of experience itself becomes transformed ; 
there is no antithesis between what, from the opposing point of 
view, is termed ' pure experience ' and ' symbolic supplementation,' 
between reality and ideal predication. If we hold that knowing 
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is all of a piece, there is in knowledge no such distinction as 
' speculative ' and ' real ' ; the supplementation is not regarded as 
something external or superadded to real experience ; it is viewed 
as the essential fulfillment, as the intrinsic explication, of all that 
is implied in the earlier and simpler experiences. From this 
standpoint, it may be urged that, unless the supplementation is 
an inner realization, the more judgments the mind makes, the 
further away from factual reality we get, inasmuch as the ideal 
qualifications which form our classification and interpretation 
always remain different from real experience. Thus the up- 
building of our structure of knowledge would end simply in the 
erection of an ideal system, as futile as fanciful, and we should 
scarcely have the right even to call it ' symbolic,' if ' symbol ' 
mean in this connection the token or sign of reality. 

As soon as it is admitted that consciousness takes the form of 
judgment, that the primary act of consciousness is an act of judg- 
ment, the same in kind and character as the most complex act 
of thought, there would seem to be no special reason for the 
conviction that our first and simplest experiences are the pure 
and true reporters of reality. If the interpreting activity of con- 
sciousness is the necessary condition of experience, without which 
there would be no facts and no experience at all, the primary act 
does not differ in kind from the higher forms of judgment, and 
hence is no unique mirror of reality. From this point of view, 
thought elaboration is not looked upon as external supplementa- 
tion or symbolic interpretation, but as an ever fuller and richer 
account, in which the true nature of reality for us is ever more 
completely unfolded and reflected. 

On these principles, verification is not made to consist in an 
appeal to primary data, and validity is not judged by tracing 
symbols back to the so-called facts of an actual experience. 
Symbol and fact are equally symbolical or equally real, for the 
validity of the whole unitary process of the knowing conscious- 
ness must stand or fall with the validity of any of its stages. 
The ultimate test must be a higher judgment of the coherence 
of our system of knowledge. In making such a test, it may 
often become necessary to retrace our steps and to judge over 
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again whether each advance made was rationally justifiable, but 
the simplest experiences are not regarded as the sole sources of 
validity ; they are themselves tried by the same test as the more 
complex elaborations of thought. 

When we approach the problems of ethics from this epistemo- 
logical point of departure, the view of the experienced facts of 
morality, the method of treating them, the resulting description, 
and the criterion of validity are necessarily other than those 
which follow from the opposed epistemological view-point. From 
this standpoint, the psychic processes that the ' new psychology ' 
regards as primary are, as Professor Miinsterberg has been of 
late vigorously reminding us, just as much abstractions from 
' real ' experience as the concepts of physics are. If physics 
deals with physical processes without regard to the knowing 
consciousness, empirical psychology treats of psychic processes 
without consideration of any unity of consciousness, and both 
standpoints may be described as equally abstract, each alike 
resulting in a partial representation of the full concrete ex- 
perienced events. The case being thus viewed, psychology 
can in no sense claim to give an account of the real facts, since 
its whole procedure is based upon abstractions which are made 
solely for methodological purposes. Hence, in our descriptions 
of moral phenomena, the emphasis, on these- premises, is not laid 
upon the psychological genesis of moral distinctions. We are 
primarily concerned, not with particular desires as such, which 
tend towards particular directions, but with the judging activities 
of self-conscious and moral beings. Stress is placed, not so much 
upon the psychological causes and survival values of the varying 
stages of moral development, as upon the conscious and teleo- 
logical judgments of human persons. The transmutations of 
particular virtues and the temporality of moral customs are not 
of such preeminent significance, since interest is focused mainly 
upon the process as a whole and the lasting distinction between 
right and wrong in human conduct. The development of mor- 
ality is consequently regarded, not as a mere process or sequence 
of particulars, which follow from psychological and biological 
necessities, but as a unitary evolution, governed by conscious 
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teleology. We look upon our latest and most highly developed 
judgments of moral phenomena as the explicated truth and 
validity of all that was implied in the earliest and simplest moral 
manifestations. If absoluteness of moral obligation cannot be 
discovered as a clear and conscious factor in primary experience, 
its validity is not impugned so long as it can be found as a legiti- 
mate implication of the consciously developing process. 

In this brief way, it may be indicated that there may be a result- 
ing description of moral facts very different from the one pre- 
viously sketched, and yet essentially true to real experience ; the 
concepts of what constitutes real experience are diverse, inasmuch 
as in the one case the higher and more complex elaborations of 
thought are not supposed to introject an element of impurity into 
pure experience, to introduce symbolism for the classification of 
experiened actualities. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that what has been said is 
not intended to militate against the value of a genetic account of 
morality, or to oppose the necessity of the historical method in 
dealing with the data of ethical science. Genesis, however, may 
be taken at different levels, so to speak. We may describe 
genetically any set of phenomena as constituting a mere series, 
characterized by the bare fact that one stage succeeds upon 
another. Or we may give a different genetic description of the 
same phenomena, if we view them as constituting a uniform whole, 
the parts of which are teleologically interrelated. And it seems 
to me that in the application of the historical method to the study 
of morality there is a tendency to take a genetic account in the 
former sense alone, and to restrict its scope to an investigation of 
origins and transitions ; these are then regarded as the actual 
facts, which together make up the sum-total of the process. 
But, on the other hand, we may give a genetic description of the 
way in which a conscious self, as distinguished from a mere experi- 
encing subject, asserts its personal identity as the underlying 
unity of its transient experiences, and sees in the advance to 
higher forms the demand imposed by its own nature as active 
intelligence and moral personality. Albert Lefevre. 

Cornell University. 



